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ART IN PARIS 



THE EXHIBITION AT THE CERCLE DES ARTS LIBERAUX— THE NEW SPANISH PAINTER VILLEGAS.— TWO PIC- 
TURES BY ROBIE, OF BELGIUM, DESTINED FOR THE UNITED STATES.— ANTIQUE BOOKS AND ARTISTIC BIND- 
INGS AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE CERCLE DE LA LIBRAIRIE.— RECENTLY DECEASED PAINTERS.— THE COM- 
ING COUTURE EXHIBITION. 




HE exhibition at the new Cercle des Arts Libe- 
raux, on the Rue Vivienne, has attracted a great 
deal of favourable notice, and with reason. Some 
very fine works are on view there, and some 
prominent names that were absent from the 
Salon this year figure on the catalogue. It is 
now said that a second exhibition will be held 
in October, so successful has this first one proved. Not only 
has the public attended it largely, but it has been honoured by 
visits from the prominent functionaries of the republic, including 
M. Gambetta. 

M. Berne Bellecour, who was one of the seceders from this sea- 
son's Salon, is represented by no fewer than four works, one of 
which, painted in his best style, though with less finish and elabo- 
ration than usual, shows a group of soldiers in the earthworks of 
an entrenchment, under the soft, glowing lustre of a summer dawn. 
One stands erect on the low wall of earth, and surveys the horizon. 
An elderly man, wrapped in his military cloak, splashed with mud, 
and with an expression of apathetic discouragement on his strongly- 
marked features, is seated near him. Beside this last, a tired-out 
soldier sleeps, his head pillowed on an inverted basket, and his 
whole attitude eloquent of utter exhaustion. The sky overhead is 
flushed with the first pink tints of sunrise, and the eastern horizon 
is aglow with silvery light, against which the roofs and spires of a 
distant city stand relieved. There are much force and expression 
in this spirited and vigorous work. 

Jean Beraud is the painter par excellence of the Paris of to-day 
— the Paris of the boulevard and the ball, the park and the theatre. 
Here are two delicious glimpses of Parisian out-door life. The 
one is the corner of the Boulevard des Capucines, whereon is 
situated the Vaudeville Theatre. The bright sunshine of early 
summer illumines the broad street, the thronged roadway, the trees 
whose profuse \erdure retains its first spring freshness. Groups 
of promenaders are passing to and fro. A pretty girl, in the most 
.stylish of spring toilettes, hesitates at the crossing, concerned for 
the safety of her pet dog, a large clipped white poodle that follows 
at her heels. Another little damsel, in equally elegant and fash- 
ionable raiment, holds up her dainty skirts as she minces her way 
across. It is a bright hour of Paris out-door life that has been 
fixed in all its charm and movement and gaiety upon the canvas. 
The other composition by M. Beraud is not less lifelike and at- 
tractive. It shows us still the boulevards with their promenaders 
and their equipages, but this time it is the height of the season, 
and a grey wintry atmosphere, flecked with pale gleams of gold, 
has replaced the sunshine of the companion picture. Before a 
Colonne Morris, clothed from base to summit with many-hued 
theatrical placards, stand a lady and a gentleman. He, with his 
cane clasped behind his back, and backward-thrown head, studies 
the advertisements intently. So, too, does the lady, holding up 
carefully, as she does so, the skirt of her stylish costume, of cash- 
mere and velvet. ' Where shall I go ? ' is the title of this sparkling 
little work, whose firm yet delicate and finished execution betrays 
the hand of a master. 

M. Cazin took a first medal at the Salon this year, and so his 
works are to be regarded with a certain degree of interest. His 
' Departure ' is possibly intended to represent the Holy Family, as 
he delights in putting Scriptural subjects on the canvas in a realis- 
tic form. His vague and vaporous execution suits the subject 
and the hour. The time is eariy morning. In the dim shadows 
of a low hut sits the mother with her infant folded to her breast. 
The father, wrapped in a long, loose mantle, waits outside. A 
crescent moon shows pale and sickly in the mist-veiled sky. There 
is a touch of originality in M. Cazin's method that redeems his 
work from all charge of being commonplace. 

For brightness and grace — a worldly and somewhat artificial 
grace, it is true, yet not without a potent fascination— one has only 



lo turn to those works of M. Clairin that are exhibited here. One 
of these, ' The Balcony,' is only a variation of the same theme that 
inspired him in his picture exhibited at the Cercle des Mirlitons 
last spring. There are the same Spanish girls, only fewer of them, 
and the same Spanish balcony, only in more restricted dimensions. 
Yet the picture is a charming one, full of admirably vvorked-out 
detail, and delicate yet glowing colour. The artist exhibits also 
three decorative panels, intended for a series of the months, and 
representing respectively, January, March, and May. They are 
full of a poetic and dainty originality. January is personated by a 
lithe female form, enveloped in white gauze, and tossing a fold of 
her airy drapery above her head with a singularly graceful gesture. 
Idealized as are the features, it is impossible not to recognise be- 
neath the floating veil the weird and spt7-iluclle countenance of 
Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt. ' March ' is a gaily-attired masker 
in the velvet and satin garb of a court-jester; 'May' an exquisite 
female form, upborne on wings of vivid azure plumage, and in the 
act of attaching a long garland of interwoven flowers to a rough 
grey wall as she hovers in the air. 

Detaille is represented by a spirited sketch of a Scotch piper in 
full Highland costume, one of the fruits of his recent studies on 
the other side of the Channel. Jules Garnier's 'German Soldier 
of the Sixteenth Century ' is a carefully painted figure of a trum- 
peter, in crimson satin and velvet, executed with a good de.al of 
savoir faire. Duez has sent three pictures, the best being the 
poetic and charming work entitled ' November." It shows a soli- 
tary damsel, seated in mournful meditation under the dull, cloud- 
covered sky of an afternoon in the late autumn. The sky shows 
grey above — the sea lies leaden and still in the distance. The 
lonely figure in the foreground, black-robed and sunk in sorrowful 
meditation, carries out the vague sadness of the scene. His other 
two works are 'The Jetty at Tourville,' which is little more than a 
sketch, and ' Le Printemps.' Bastien Lepage has sent a single 
female head, which is wholly unworthy of his great talent. Roy- 
bet's cavaliers are well known ; there are always the same effects 
of satin and velvet, of gleaming cuirasses and stout leather boots, 
of damask doublets and felt hats with waving plumes, always most 
admirably painted, and always the same. His two pictures in the 
present exhibition, 'A Game at Lansquenet' and ' The Singer,' 
are no exception to the general rule. The same may be said of 
Veyrassat, whose draught-horses and breezy meadows are always 
painted to perfectiofi, and with scarcely a variation in the theme. 
In the sculpture department may be signalised a pair of baby 
heads in clay, by M. Amy, called ' La Comedie Humaine ; ' one is 
crying and the other is laughing, and a Greek comedy-mask hangs 
in front of the little creatures' breasts, hiding the junction of the 
busts with the pedestal. The two heads are very realistically in- 
fantine and characteristic. M. Ringel, who is beginning to attract 
some attention as a devotee of the grotesque, as set forth by his 
singular statue of ' The Tzigane,' in the last Salon, is represented 
by a bust in wax of Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt. It is coloured, 
but, strange to say, the colouring does not represent life ; the face 
is of a uniform yellow tint, from which two black eyes stare wirii 
a fixed and unpleasant expression. If this be the divine Sarah, it 
must be as she appears when suffering from the jaundice, or from 
an anticipatory attack of yellow fever. 

There is now on exhibition at the gallery of the well-known 
picture-dealer, M. Everard, on the Rue St. Georges, two works by 
Villegas, the Spanish artist whose painting of ' The Baptism,' 
recently purchased for §26,000 by Mr. Vanderbilt, has bestowed 
upon him a very widespread celebrity. The larger of these two 
pictures is a full-length and life-sized figure of a cavalier in the 
costume of the seventeenth century. The scene is a lonely street. 
Overhead a stone balcony, overgrown by a sparsely-foliiiged green 
creeper, is visible. The solitary personage is engaged in attack- 
ing — with all the fury of one who knows that he must slay or be 
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slain — an unseen adversary. He faces the spectator, thrusting, with 
a straightforward and desperate lunge, his sword at his foe. the 
foreshortening of the weapon and of the right arm that directs it 
is beyond all praise. The point of the sword seems literally to 
protrude from the canvas. The pale, wrathful face is nobly paint- 
ed, as is also the vigorous, nervous form in its garb of worn 
chestnut-coloured velvet. Nor is it possible to describe the im- 
mense vitality of this solitary personage, whose every line is 
instinct with life, and who seems ready to start from the canvas. 
By the skilful management of the lights and the masterly quality 
of the execution, this painting recalls some of the finest qualities 
of Bonnat. The other picture is wholly different in character. It 
is of small size, and represents a graveyard at sunrise. It is a 
burial-place of the poor. Rows of black crosses stretch away as 
far as the eye can reach, and to each one is suspended a lighted 
lantern, whose rays show dim and lustreless under the golden 
glow of morning. In the foreground an old man stands by an 
open grave. He has brought thither a coffin, which, by its in- 
scription, is that of his son. He has paused in his work, and with 
one arm over his eyes abandons himself to his grief. Overhead 
the sky shows brilliant with the radiance of the as yet unrisen 
sun. From these two works it is easy to discern the fact that a 
newly discovered star of genius has arisen above the horizon of 
contemporary Art. 

M. Robie, the eminent Belgian artist, who:e exquisite paintings 
of fruit and flowers have long been noted as among the finest 
of artistic representations of still-life, sent to the Paris Salon this 
year two very beautiful works, entitled respectively ' Spring ' and 
' Autumn.' The first was an admirably executed group of flow- 
ers, and the latter of fruits, wonderfully graceful in grouping and 
rich in colouring. In fact, with the exception of two pictures 
now in the Musee Royale at Brussels, these paintings may take 
rank among the very best of M. Robie's productions, surpassing 
even his contributions to the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878. 
They were executed for the Retrospective Exhibition of Belgian 
Art, and have already been forwarded to Brussels. Their ultimate 
destination is to be New York, as they have been purchased by 
Mr. Schaus ; that is, unless some Belgian amateur should become 
their final possessor, which is very probable, as the works of M. 
Robie are held in the highest estimation in his native land. 

The Cercle de la Librairie has worthily inaugurated its new and 
elegant hotel on the Boulevard Saint-Germain (constructed by M. 
Gamier, the architect of the Grand Opera) by an exhibition of 
antique books, fine modern bindings, and a selection from among 
the later publications of the leading publishers of Paris. The 
first section is extremely interesting on account of the rarity of 
many of the specimens shown. The most ancient of all was printed 
at Strasburg. It is St. Augustine's " Art of Preaching " in Latin, 
and was issued from the press of Jean Mentelin in 1468. This 
Mentelin was the first piinter who ever set up a press in Strasburg, 
and this " Art of Preaching " is one of the earliest of his publica- 
tions. This rare volume belongs to M. Firmin Didot, as do also 



many other choice rarities in the exhibition. There, too, is shown 
the first book ever printed in France from metal type, the " Medi- 
tations of Cardinal Torquemada." The date is 1481. The printer 
was one Johann Neumeister, the pupil and partner of Gutenberg. 
The first book printed in Paris, which was issued in 1470, is lack- 
ing to the completeness of the exhibition. But the second one 
figures there ; it is a Latin translation of " The Apocryphal Epis- 
tles of Phalaris." Among the fine artistic specimens of modern 
binding, those exhibited by Marius Michel & Company show jjre- 
eminent. Some of these are very beautifully executed reproduc- 
tions of antique bindings, delicate lace-like patterns on crimson or 
brown morocco. The same firm also show a new and very artis- 
tic style of binding in leather mosaic-work without gilding. The 
most attractive specimen was a large quarto copy of " Faust " 
bound in dark-brown Levant morocco. On the side of the vol- 
ume the title appeared in blood-red Gothic letters, over which an 
owl spread its outstretched wings. Above the lettering showed the 
dark-green foliage of the poppy, with one dried seed-vessel, and 
below it drooped a single broken daisy. Anything more original 
and appropriate, or more soberly rich in colouring and refined in 
execution, can hardly be imagined. Some reproductions of the 
dainty tracery and jewelled decorations of the binding of the 
missals of the Middle Ages, shown by Messrs. Gruel and Engle- 
mann, were admirably executed and were extremely beautiful. 

The Salon has not been long closed, yet since the period of its 
closing three prominent artists among its exhibitors have died. 
The eldest of the three, M. de Pommayrac, was over seventy years 
of age. He was greatly in vogue as a painter of miniature por- 
traits, as well as of portraits in oil, in the courtly circles of Paris 
under the Second Empire. He exhibited this year a life-sized and 
three-quarter-length portrait of Qu:en Isabella of Spain, who had 
already sat to him several times. One of these former portraits, a 
miniature, was executed as a gift for the Empress Eugenie from 
the royal original. M. de Pommayrac was the father-in-lavif of 
M. Charles Detaille, the brother of the celebrated painter, and 
himself an artist of some talent. The funeral of the deceased 
drew together an imposing assemblage of artists, including John 
Lewis Brown, Heilbuth Wilhems, and others. M. Hector Carac- 
ciolo, a young Italian painter, whose picture of ' A Panoply ' at- 
tracted much attention at the Salon of this season, also died in 
Paris recently. He was only twenty-five years old, and was looked 
upon as an artist of unusual promise. M. J. J. Rougeron, who 
obtained a second medal at the Salon for his ' Taking the Veil 
at a Carmelite Convent,' died very suddenly of heart-disease a fev^' 
days ago. 

The exhibition of the collected works of the late Thomas Cou- 
ture will take place at the Palais de I'lndustrie under the auspices 
of M. Barbedienne, the celebrated manufacturer of artistic bronzes. 
It will comprise some two hundred works, including drawings, 
sketches, and studies, as well as large and important works, both 
finished and unfinished. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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REPARATIONS are being duly carried forward 
for the opening, on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, of the last of the group of Art-schools in 
connection with the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. Two of these schools may be con- 
sidered as already fairly established, from their 
first season having been one of most encouraging 
success. Not any less result would very readily have been ex- 
pected from the experiment of forming classes in design as under- 
taken by the trustees of the Museum, the value of such a mission 
having been for some time foreseen. The public has not been 
unconscious of the circumstances of our industries relatively, and it 
is a number of years since Professor Bail, of Yale College, observed 
that " the whole nation is deploring the lack of good ornamental 
designers. We are becoming tired of sending so many millions to 
Europe for articles that we might produce cheaper at home if we 



had skilled designers. This branch of industry affects articles for 
the humblest use." This particular want affecting Art-manufac- 
ture has probably been felt in the country longer even than would 
seem to have been the case, although the moment for actually 
repairing it has been very little hastened in general, and in the 
case of the Metropolitan Museum has been naturally retarded by 
the unsettled state of these last years. The two class :s referred 
to had, however, been receiving instruction on the plan adopted 
by the managing officers of the Museum for several months before 
the new quarters of the institution were ready for a formal opening 
to the public. An initiatory step was taken by sending circulars 
and notices to manufacturers and employes, calling attention to 
the establishment of these industrial Art-schools. One of the 
classes was for drawing and designing, as applied to woodwork, 
and the other was instructed in metal-work, as in silverware, 
jewellery, &c. The collections of the Museum were offered freely 



